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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCUTION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 

Sixteenth Annual Meeting 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will be held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 28-29. The Executive Committee, in fixing the 
place of the meeting thus, was aware of the expense of 
travel in these days. But these very considerations, 
the Committee realized, operate in two directions. 
Most of the meetings of the Association have been 
held in the Eastern part of our territory — quite rightly, 
since the major part of our members live and work 
there. My own opinion is, that the meetings ought, 
in theory, to be held every year in Philadelphia, or in 
its immediate neighborhood, because a circle with a 
radius of ninety miles would include more members 
than a similar circle drawn anywhere else within the 
territory of the Association, so that the aggregate 
travelling bills of those in attendance (supposing all 
members were to attend) would be less, in connection 
with a meeting held there, than in connection with 
any other meeting of the Association. Yet human 
nature has to be reckoned with, even in an Association 
whose intellectual level is as high as that of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States. Being 
human, the groups of members in various districts 
desire to have the Association meet once in a while in 
those districts. If this claim is to be allowed at all — 
and allowed it has been, at times — , the members 
whose center is at Pittsburgh surely have a first-rate 
claim, when we remember that the several meeting- 
places of the Association, at its spring-time gatherings, 
have been as follows: New York City, Washington, 
Haverford, New York City, Princeton, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New York City, Swarthmore, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Haverford, Baltimore, New 
York City. 

It is hoped that some members from points more or 
less remote from Pittsburgh will attend the meeting. 
The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity 
will celebrate its Fifteenth Anniversary, in conjunction 
with this annual meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States. 

C. K. 

PRESIDENT BUTLER ON PRESENT-DAY 
EDUCATION 

The Annual Report of Dr. Nicholas Miu-ray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, for 192 1, was 
published in the Columbia University Bulletin of 
Information, Twenty-Second Seiies, No. 5, January 
14, 1922. Part of the Report (pages 18-35) is of 
great interest to every student of education; some 



pages are of profoundest interest to lovers of the 
Classics. I purpose, therefore, to abstract these 
pages, and to make such comments as occur to me in 
connection with them. 

On pages 20-23 Dr- Butler discusses Over-organi- 
zation in Education. With much that he says here 
teachers of the Classics will be in most hearty accord, 
particularly when they recall how often the super- 
vision we already have has been used, not merely 
unconsciously but deliberately, to prevent students 
from following their natural bent toward the Classics, 
and how often the system's necessity of finding some- 
thing to do, to justify its existence, results only in 
demands on the time of teachers which interfere 
sadly — and needlessly — with their efforts to discharge 
their functions, functions at once far harder and 
infinitely more important than most administrative 
tasks. But let us hear Dr. Butler (21-23): 

So far as education is concerned, there has been 
over-organization for a long time past. Too many 
persons are engaged in supervising, in inspecting and 
in recording the work of other persons. There is too 
much machinery, and in consequence a steady temp- 
tation to lay more stress upon the form of education 
than upon its content. Statistics displace scholarship. 
There are, in addition, too many laws and too precise 
laws, and not enough opportunity for those mistakes 
and failures, due to individual initiative and experi- 
ment, which are the foundation for great and lasting 
success. 

It is now proposed to bureaucratize and to bring 
into uniformity the educational system of the whole 
United States, while making the most solemn assurance 
that nothing of the kind is intended. The glory and 
the successes of education in the United States are due 
to its freedom, to its unevennesses, to its reflection of 
the needs and ambitions and capacities of local com- 
munities, and to its being kept in close and constant 
touch with the people themselves. There is not 
money enough in the United States, even if every 
dollar of it were expended on education, to produce by 
federal authority or through what is naively called 
cooperation between the federal government and the 
several states, educational results that would be at 
all comparable with those that have already been 
reached under the free and natural system that has 
grown up among us. If tax-supported education 
be first encouraged and inspected, and then little by 
little completely controlled, by central authority, 
European experience shows precisely what will happen. 
In so far as the schools of France are controlled from 
the Ministry of Education in Paris, they tend to 
harden into uniform machines, and it is only when 
freedom is given to different types of school or to 
different locaHties, that any real progress is made. . . . 
For Americans now to accept oversight and direction 
of their tax-supported schools and colleges from 
Washington would mean that they had failed to 
learn one of the plainest and most weighty lessons of 
the war. . . . Illiteracy will not be sensibly diminished, 
if at all, by federal appropriations, nor will the physical 
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health of the people be thereby improved. The 
major portion of any appropriation that may be 
made will certainly be swallowed tip in meeting the 
cost of doing ill that which should not be done at all. 
The true path of advance in education is to be found 
in the direction of keeping the people's schools closely 
in touch with the people themselves. Bureaucrats 
and experts will speedily take the life out of even the 
best schools and reduce them to dried and mounted 
specimens of pedagogic fatuity. Unless the school is 
both the work and the pride of the community which 
it serves, it is nothing. A school system that grows 
naturally in response to the needs and ambitions of a 
hundred thousand different localities, will be a better 
school system than any which can be imposed upon 
those localities by the aid of grants of public money 
from the federal treasury, accompanied by federal 
regulations, federal inspections, federal reports and 
federal uniformities. 

It took a good deal of courage, even foi the President 
of Columbia University, to write and publish the 
foregoing words. There are hosts of persons who 
will assail him vigorously for them — hosts interested, 
in some instances at least, selfishly, in the establishment 
of the very thing Dr. Butler condemns. The Classi- 
cal Weekly heartily thanks him for saying what it 
would have liked to say itself, and for saying it with 
vastly more weight. 

On pages 23-35 Dr. Butler discusses Waste in 
Education. He begins by calling attention to his 
discussion, in his Annual Report for 1920, pages 16-23, 
of the widespread public criticism of present-day 
education and the probable groimds for it. 

. . . During the year the evidences of widespread 
dissatisfaction with education as now organized and 
conducted have multiplied with some rapidity. The 
English people, with that sagacity and serious purpose 
that so characterize their action in the presence of any 
practical problem, have completed and made public 
a series of reports on the main groups of subjects of 
modern instruction whicli are in the higliest degree 
significant. These reports deal with the ancient 
classics', with the English language and literature, 
with the natural sciences and with the modern lan- 
guages. Nothing so complete, so well ordered, or so 
admirable has yet been done in any other land. At 
the same time the French, greatly disturbed by the 
practical results which have followed the important 
changes that were introduced into the program of 
secondary instruction twenty years ago, are giving 
sympathetic attention to the proposals of M. Leon 
Berard, Minister of Public Instruction, which in 
effect call for a repudiation of the principles and 
policies that underlay tlie so-called reforms of 1902, 
and for a return to the far sounder program of secondary 
education that had previously existed-.- What the 

'President Butler has in mind Reports made by Vtirious Com- 
mittees appointed by the British Prime Minister to consider the 
position of certain subjects — Classics, English Language and 
Literature, Modern Languages, and Natural Science — in the 
educational system of the United Kingdom. The four reports 
may be obtained, at two shillings or so each, from His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, or 
28 Abingdon Street, London 8, W 1. or through the booksellers in 
general. 

On the Report concerning English and English Literature, 
Professor Caroline F. E, Spurgeon, of the University of London, 
writes most interestingly in the Atlantic Monthly, January (129, 
55-67}. The Report on the Classics is a pamphlet of 308 pages. 
To this Report reference has been made in Thk Cl.'^ssic.xl Weekly 
13.144., 15-8.1 purpose to discuss it presently in these columns. 
Meantime, those who have ready access to The Classical Review- 
may consult the numbers for August-September and November- 
December, 1921, In the former (25,86-91) Professor J. W, 
Mackail gives a summary of the Report: in the latter there is an 
editorial, giving, with little comment, Classical Opinion on the 
Report of the Prime Minister's Committee (25.135-130). 

C. K. 



French in 1902 called reforms were those backward 
steps that are taken at intervals in the history of 
education by which an early differentiation and 
specialization of studies were insisted upon, with a 
view not to the general training of youth, but to fit 
individuals for specific careers. After twenty years 
the results of this policy are so unhappy and so un- 
satisfactory that the wisest leaders of French public 
opinion are demanding a return to sound and well- 
tested educational principle. M. B6rard, together 
with M. Appell, the distinguished Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, is pointing out that a wrong turn of 
the road was taken in 1902, and that the true mission 
of secondary education is to develop young men and 
young women of trained minds capable of adapting 
themselves to the varying requirements of social life 
without any immediate attention to the special career 
which they may elect to follow. This is sound doctrine 
and France will do well to heed its preaching. It is 
worth noting that the Chamber of Commerce of 
Lyons, a body of severely practical men of affairs, 
has recorded an expression of its opinion that the 
results of the present program of secondary instruction 
are regrettable. This body of men of industry and 
finance expressly criticise the abandonment of Latin 
and Greek, and the doing away with those substantial 
courses of instruction which at one time did so much 
to develop character and personality. 

Similar and very striking testimony was given by 
the accredited representatives of the Labor Party 
before the English Committee to inquire into the 
position of classics in the educational system of the 
United Kingdom. These witnesses told the Com- 
mittee that the Labor Party was seriously concerned 
with the fact that in industrial districts education is 
too much limited to utilitarian subjects, that there is 
lack of opportunity for children of the working classes 
to get a classical education by which many of them 
are well suited to benefit, and that it is important to 
provide a sufficient number of secondary schools to 
offer instruction and training of this type. These 
are the answers of practical experience and practical 
men to the unhappy theorizing of recent years, which 
has played so large a part in breaking down the effective- 
ness of the work of the schools and colleges, not alone 
in one land but in many lands. The time has come to 
call a halt, and to offer the youth of the next generation 
bread and not a stone. 

If the illustrations of the waste and ineffectiveness 
of present-day education were drawn from American 
experience alone the response of the claque would 
quickly be that the observer was either a cynic or a 
pessimist, or both. The fact is, however, that both in 
England and in France, as well as in the United States, 
the evidence is both cumulative and overwhelming. . . . 
... If, then, the educational disease be diagnosed as 
one of waste and superficiality, what is the cure? The 
answer is that the cure is to be found in a broader 
.scholarship; in a deeper and sounder study of the pro- 
cess of education, its history and its aims; in a clearer 
comprehension of its philosophic foundation; and in a 
bettei understanding of its interrelations with the 
changing social, economic and intellectual life of man. 

(To be continued) C. K. 



SOME VERGILIANi PROBLEMS AND RECENT 
VERGILIAN LITERATURE CIRCA 1896-1920 

A presentation of Vergilian problems and a dis- 
cussion of Vergilian literature of the past twenty- 
five years might easily lead to lengths not within the 
limits of sobriety or discretion. My finis ad quern 
will be as concise a statement as possible of the results 
of Vergili an scholarship and of the present status of 

2'rhis topic was discussed by Mr. Paul Van Dyke, under the 
Caption Back to the Classics, in The New York Times, November 
27, 1921, C. K. 



